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ABSTRACT 

Open admissions as an educational policy in higher 
education depends upon the success of remediation programs in English 
and especially in composition courses « Because so many English majors 
will spend part of all of their professional lives teaching, their 
training at both the undergraduate and graduate levels should prepare 
them for teaching, but it does not« Writing is vhat English majors 
who teach knov least about, and that is what they vill spend most of 
their time teaching* One solution to the need for mote teachers in 
remedial courses invojives using English majors as tutors* Another 
approach to a remedial English course is to involve students in a 
team-teaching venture* . The advantage of peer^tutoring and 
team-toaching is that students learn from each other, and this 
provides an opportunity for remedial students to improve their 
reading and writing skills while the English major acquires valuable 
teaching experience in the initial stages of education, long before 
he is responsible for several classes of students* (BB) 
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The Ketamorphosis I ''As Bn,?lish Kajor awoke or\e morning 
from uneasy dreams, he found himself transformed 
Into an English Teacher." 
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The understated shock which Is the first line 
of Kafka •s "The Metamorphosis'* Is not altogether mllke 
the moment experienced by most English majors as they confront 
their first class, whether that first class is in Junior or 
senior high school or in college. Overnight, they find 
themselves transformed into English teacherb^, a metamorphosis 
for which little in their background has prepared them. It 
is this lack of preparation that I would like to discuss, and 
I would like to discuss it in relation to another problem which 
we face in urban higher education at this momerit of 197^ i 
remediation in reading and writing on the college level. 

The problems are, at first glance different! one deals 
with the education of students whom, as an old English major 
myself f I modestly call "gifted," and the other deals with those 
students whom we classify as "remedial." My thesis is that 
both problems could be attacked together. The greatest disservice 
which we do to our many English majors who do, eventually, 
teach on one educational level or another is that we provide them 
with almost no real experience in teaching early enough so that 
they can find out whethei or not teaching is the profession for 
them before they are Irrevocably and forever committed to it. 
As early as 1907 In an NBA report we read that "the twentieth 
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century must; find some means 'to discharge, arataove, and 
avoide* all persons who would make •Inoufflolent^ teachers, 
or the profession of high school teaohing will never rise 
to Elizabethan greatness,"^ That lovely expectation is as 
far from reality today on all levels of English teaching as 
it was in 1907, Hoxvever, we can construct a requirement for 
English majors? which would put ur a step or two closer to 
"Elizabethan greatness" in English teaching by providing 
prospective English teachers with early teaching experiences 
without ever going outside of the classrooms of our own colleges. 
At the same time, we can help to meet the needs of our remedial 
students by enlisting the aid of students who happen to be 
exceptionally gifted in the arts and skills of reading and 
writing I ;?resuraably, many of these will be English majors. 

Open Admissions as an educational policy in higher 
education depends upon our success or failure in our efforts 
to cope with the problem of remediation on the college level, 
Althougii i am a strong advocate of Open Admissions at C.U.N, Y. 
and have worked in programs designed to make it succeed^ I am 
not blind to the factors which mitigate against its success i 
the financial, physical, emotional, and academic problems of our 
students! the varying attitudes of enthusiasm, elitism, and 
hostility among the faculty i the enormous financial burden to 
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the administration* As we experiment in a field of college 
remediation that is in its infancyi we are not going to show 
instant success, That, in relation to the booming cost of 
Open Admissions is going to force ^ and has forced, adjninistrations 
to increase class size while at the same time attempt to 
individualize instruction for remedial students. This cost 
factor is a strong argument for tralnedl student tutors. The 
New York Times indicated in February of this year the development 
of "new working arrangements that are expected to produce major 
innovations in school and college practices here. " One of the 
ways this will be done is through the *' establishment of a 
tutorial program in which thousands of college students who 
are preparing to become teachers would tutor public-school 
pupils who need individual help, 1*^ This Is a sensible movei 
an equally sensible move, easier to implement and as important, 
would be to have students tutor remedial students in their own 
colleges but these tutors must be trained and supervised, 

Let's turn from the needs of remedial college students 
to the gap in the education of our English majors and look at 
how this gap should be filled. Because so many English majors 
will spend part or all of their professional lives teaching, 
their training (both undergraduate and graduate) should prepare 
them for it, but in the past it has not, This is Indicated from 
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diverse sources.- The need to understand how to teach 

subject matter to students has long been recognized In the 

preparation of elementary school teachers, The 190? NEA 

study on the preparation of high school teachers reflects the 

glimmerings at that time of an acknowledgment that high school 

teachers should have a similar understanding of how to teach 

their subject areas, Now, in the 1970's, we are beginning 

\;o acknowledge the very radical next stepj college teachers 

must also know how to teach their disciplines to students. 

Edmund L, Volpe, as Chairman of the English Department at 

City College, C. U.N. Y,, writes of the problem of negative 

teacher-attitude towards teaching remedial writing and the 

fact that this results in a lack of success i 

Sad as it may be, given the enormity of our 
recponslbllity for the teaching of writing, 
that is a fact, and until our graduate 
departments begin to pay some attention to 
the liaportance of learning how to teach writing, 
even to the importance of teaching per se, that 
fact will not change. It is in the graduate 
schools where our professional priorities and 
values are established, and at present these 
priorities and values have little to do with 
the realities of undergraduate teaching in 
Junior colleges, in most small senior colleges, 
and in an increasing number of our major colleges 
and university undergraduate programs,^ 

Professor Volpe is speaking of graduate Departments of English , 

not Education, New to Ideas of teacher-training, he seems to 

rely overmuch on the Idea of more coursea (although this time 
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in methods of teaching) to train teachers for college teaching. 
Another report on the "Preparation of College Teachers*' 
indicates a broader need "to recognize the need for better 
college and university teaching by providing graduate students 
new opportunities to acquire teaching sensitivity while 
fulfilling the other requirements for the degree. The key 
here is "teaching sensitlvltyi " which does not necessarily 
imply courses in isolation but might very well imply teaching 
experiences under some kind of supervision. 

Recently, the National Council of Teachers of English 
passed the following resolution! 

RESOLVED, that the National council of 
Teachers of English apprise graduate English 
departments of its rising concern for Improved 
quality in the preparation of graduate students 
to teach effectively at the college level. Be 
it further 

RESOLVED, that the National Council of 
Teachers of English encourage such departments 
to accept the responsibility of providing 
education in basic pedagogical skills through 
formal programsr internships, and other comparable 
experiences,^ 

This resolution not only focuses on the need for additional 
preparation of future college teachers of English but 
indicates specifically that such preparation should include 
practical, supervised teaching experiences. 

'-[;;[r;-'.'':[..:/:^^^^^^^ voices reinforce my main point i whether the 
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English major goes from an undergraduate degree or a graduate 

degree Into teaching English at any level, he should acquire 

some first-hand supervised experiences in teaching ETigllsh. 

One can make a strong argument that the earlier the English 

major can havo such teaching experiences the better* The 

first experience in teaching should, Ideally, come before 

the Senior year or the first year of gi^aduate school when 

students now my spend time student teaching* The arguments 

for teaching experiences early in a student's undergraduate 

career are many and persuasive 

Active and not merely passive learning experiences 

are important/ In an interview on the future in education, 

Alvin Toffler isolates two major changes in the 19V0's, "one 

has to do with action and action learning with moving 

education outside the classroom and involving learners 

with the real-life activities of society**'^ Certainly working 

wi th students who are having trouble reading and wrl ting in 

college is a real-life activity* As many of us may, perhaps, 

remember, such real-life activities were often missing from 

the curriculum of the English major. One former English majors 

now in graduate school, voices a familiar complalntt i / : 

My life had been t^iat of a student and as 
a student I had been taught and I had 
learned -*> to read and discuss bocks, not 
to become socially and politically Involved i 
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In fact> If anything, I had been dlscoiiraged 
from such Involvemont, In discussions of 
literature I had been carefully trained to 
resist bringing up social, political, and 
personal implications of the work of literature 
being studied, I was told these associations 
were beside the point, that I was moving away 
from the text. And it Is primarily because they 
have been labeled tabbo that I now feel this 
sense of isolation In my study of literature! 
from larger issues, on the one hand, and from 
myself, on the other, 9 

Without getting into a discussion of the varying philosophies 

of literary criticism, it is not hard to see that some of 

the sense of isolation from the real world could have been 

lessened if this English major had some contact with students 

to whom she had helped teach literature or writing in response 

to llteratiire. 

Writing is what English majors who teach know least 
about, and that is what they will spend most of their time 
teaching. This is, by the way, no new phenomenon. The cry 
"Our Students Can •t Write! " d^d not come in with Open Admissions, 
Prom 1928 to 1973 studies indicate the problems Involved in 
teaching college students how to write» they imply, if they 
do not state, that English teachers have not done a good job 
teaching them, ■'■^ How can we reverse this trend? 

As a requirement for both the undergraduate and 
graduate English major we can Insist on practical experience, 
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over an extended per lod^of time, In working with students. 
This might take the form of a course given by the English 
Department in the teaching of writing. This course would 
also be open to other students who have demonstrated proficiency 
in writing and an interest in working with people, The course 
could neet once a week as d class i students would be assigned 
to field work in the college for an additional three or four 
hours a week. This field work might take one of two forms i 
tl) supervised tutoring of individual students in a writing 
workshop or (2) team-teaching in a remedial writing class 
with an experienced English teacher. Doth approaches are 
being used, experimentallyi in various units of C.U.N.Y. 
Let's take a look at these two possibilities. 

An example of a course Involving peer-tutoring 
is conducted by professor Ken Bruffee at Brooklyn College, 
This course is three credits j students can earn credits in 
Independent study for tutoring dui-ing subsequent terms. 
Bruffee writes of the principle of peer-tutoringt 

Students learn well from each other, and 
in feet when one student teachfts another, 
both learn. This happens especially when 
the students involved have similar ethnic 
or national baokgroimds, and related 
experience* For this reason feel justified 
In of ferlng .course credit to peer-tutors who 
work in the Writing Center, peer- tutors 
register for a course designed to serve as 
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a support group ♦ (This course is now 
nominally a special section of English 1.12| 
Advanced Composition. ) Students taking this 
course attend class training sessions 
regularly, keep a subjective log of their 
classwork and tutorial work, read selected 
short essays on education and writing, write 
several short papers based on their experience 
as students* and tutors , and tutor In the 
Writing Center two to four hours a week.-^^ 

Bruffee's emphasis Is not, however, entraining 

the English major. He specifically tries to recruit, through 

teachers of regular Freshman English courses, students who 

have passed the coin*se but, more Important, who seem 

particularly good at working with others. He sees this 

experience as training for leadership In general rather 

than training for teaching in particular. This will develop 

a core of students who, by the time they graduate, will 

have a thorough knowledge of education and the ramifications 

of Open Admissions, Because of the focus of the program, 

Bi^uffeo may be able to have students tutor students of a similar 

ethnic or national or economic background. While this would 

be obviously advantageous, it might not be possible to always 

do this if one requires such a course of all English majors. 

Without belaboring the point, it is unlikely that the, eth4\ic, 

national and economic backgrounds of English majors and remedial 

students will be similar. It might be Interesting to see, however, 

If the creation of positive experiences with non-authority 
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figures such as peer-tutors might ultimately make 

English majors out of some of the students who initially 

have trouble with writing. 

Another approaoh to such a course would be to 

Involve students in a team- teaching venture in a remedial 

class. Professor George Held, in the English Department 

at Queens College, C.U.N.Y,, has taught and described such 

a course. He teaches a seminar in "Teaching Good Prose." 

Students earn four credits (one for the weekly seminar and 

three for the section of remedial writing which they team- 

teaoh with a regular faculty member. ) The course grew out 

of the failiire of regular composition teachers to deal 

with the xwi ting problems of many Open Admissions studentst 

One of the main difficulties encountered was 
the creation of a classroom atmosphere favorable 
to learning I most of these open-enrollment 
students had had a history of unpleasant 
experiences in high school English classes, 
where their writing had been Ignored or, if 
attended to, had branded them failures, Thus 
it seemed hopeless to expect these students to 
overcome their siting problems in still 
another conventionally organized composition 
coin*s6. 

It was suggested that capable Juniors and 
seniors be paired with faculty members to 
team teaoh this course in remedial English 

Held describes the structure of the teams and some of the 

practices used in teaching and evaluating their students. 
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The Initial program worked so well that It has since 

been expanded. The advantages to the team system are mc-nyt 

The student teachers are usually closer 
in age to the freshmen enrolled in the 
01 classes I they bring a fresh perspective 
to the class I and of ten they can communicate 
more easily with the freshmen. The team 
approach also allows for either twice as 
many or longer conferences with the freshmen. 
If the skill level of the class is uneven, 
the class can be divided so that the 
freshmen can receive more individualized 
instruction. Having two people Judge the 
freshmens' writing demonstrates the fact 
that writing affects different readers in 
different ways, 13 

There are advantages and disadvantages to each of these 

two approaches. Both, however, provide additional individual 

help for remedial students and, at the same time, provide r^'---^^- 

the "real-life" experiences which are necessary for a 

prospective teacher of English. In fact, I don't think 

that one semester of such training is enough. I think it is 

not unrealistic to expect students to continue tutoring 

remedial students in subsequent terms. This can be done by 

allowing the tutors to earn credits in independent study 

and/or earn money for their time. 

But what about the English major who does not 

intend to teach? Why should he or she have to become Involved 

in such endeavors as tutoring or team-teaching? Because the 

tutor^s own writing skills will invariably become sharpened 
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as he or she must think them through In order to teaoh 
these skills to someone elsei all of us who teaoh understand 
that this happens, Beoause the English major who Is sure 
that teaching Is deadly dull may have a change of mind and 
heart after some experiences In teaching. Needless to say, 
the opposite. Is also truej the earlier such a decision can 
be made, based on real experiences, the better. Because 
students who also teach gain an ?ippreclatlon of the teaching 
process that may be useful to them as students, whether or 
not they do eventually teach English) at some time In their 
lives they will probably bo involve^ in informal teaching of 
their own children or of others in business or the community, 
Because we badly need some altruism in our relations with 
each other, Students who don't read and write well ore not 
going to get through college, and this fact will have a most 
dramatic impact on their lives. Those students who are verbally 
gifted ought to be encouraged to feel some responsibility 
tow^ds helping those who are less verbally gifted get that 
chance. Too often now the brighter (i»e, more verbal) studenbs 
look down at the •'dummies*' in the remedial English classes, 
Both groups have little chance to know each other and even less 
desire* As a result, stereotypes abound on both sides y and 
this should not and does not need to continue, 
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If we agree, and if our English Departments agree, 
that such a requirement should be Instituted for our English 
majors, there are hurdles ahead, The obvious one has to do 
with "turf," Departments of Education, in some oases Schools 
of Education, will Immediately feel that their territory 
is being usurped by the English Department. In fact, in two 
of the three units of C.U.N.Y. where such a course is given, 
the course is given imder the name of an already established 
course, such as Advanced Composition or Advanced Linguistics, 
Field work has been tied to the course, after the fact, thus 
bypassing the usual procedures for course adoption, I think 
that this problem is important enough to be met head on, 
The best teachers of how to teach composition are college 
teachers of composition. Even if we haven't had spectacular 
success In the past, we have had more experience doing this than 
anyone else. If Departments and Schools of Education had 
been doing so vrell in training teachers on the lower levels, 
I suispect that we might not be talkl tig of the need for such 
massive efforts in remediation In college. Certainly the 
responsibility of teaching college students to write Is the 
responsibility of the English Departments. It Is possible to 
handle such a course in an interdepartmental way, but I suspect 



that this my heavily load the course with educational 
theorlesr lt is essential to maintain the tutoring oi 
students by students as the heart of the course. The 
only reason It should be a course at all is that fledgling 
teachers need both support and direction as they are 
learning how to teachi it is this function that the course 
serves, - ■ 

There is a source of qualified, supervised and 
cheap labor to be found among our English ma jor s as well 
as among other gifted and interested students, I suspect 
that this fact may make the proposal attractive to college 
admlni strations i I would not be above selling the course 
on that basis if that would get it adopted,* 

We need massive amounts of help In our remedial 
efforts, and we need this help immediately. We can get it 
and simultaneously insure that this next generation of 
English majors will awake from fewer uneasy dreams and be 
better prepared for their metamorphosis Into English teachers 
than we were. 
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